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PURITY OF HEART. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE AND EXAMPLE, 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1867. 


HRIST, in the commencement of his 
Sermon on the Mount, says, “ Blessed 

are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Further on we come to an explanation of what 
he means by that prayer. He says: “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven . . . for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. .... 
If thine eye be single thy whole body shall 
be full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! .... Ye can not 
serve God and mammon.”’ Put these last say- 
ings together and you see what he means by 
being “ pure in heart.” That expression in- 
dicates a condition in which the heart is not 
set on money or the things of the world, is 
not even divided between them and God, but 
is wholly and singly given up to him. When 
Christ says “ Ye can not serve God and mam- 
mop,” he points at the attempt which is so 
often made to combine the two things—loving 
God and this world—and says it can not be 
done. He aims at the same thing when he 
says, “ If thine eye be single, thy whole body 


shall be full of light ; ”” and by both sayings he 
implies that the heart is pure only when it 
has a single object of love, and is not set on 
two things at once. 

The theory thus announced by Christ is 
confirmed in other parts of the New Testament. 
James discourses to the same point when he 
says, ‘* Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God? And as Christ had illustrat- 
ed his doctrine of the heart by a reference 
to the “ double” eye, so James now condens- 
es both ideas into one exhortation ‘* Purify 
your hearts, ye double-minded.” Itis a re- 
statement of the law, ‘“‘ Ye can not serve God 
and mammon,” and places purity of heart on 
the same condition of singleness of attention 
that Christ demanded. 

In another part of the New Testament, an 
example is given showing how the heart is 
purified, and what kind of people are made 
by the process. God purifies the heart, we 
are told, “by faith.” And in the first part 
of the book of Acts there is a very clear ac- 
count of the application of this agent to 
many hearts, and of the effects which it pro- 
duced. We find that these effects corres- 
ponded exactly to the theory of heart-purity 
set forth by Christ and James. 

On the day of Pentecost, Peter proclaimed 
to the multitude that were assembled, Jesus 
as the Son of God and the King of Israel. 
He showed to them that they had hated and 
crucified one whom God had sent to be their 
Savior, and who was to be their judge. The 
consequence was that they were pricked to the 
heart, and cried out, “What shall we do to be 
saved.” Peter told them to “repent and be 
converted.” They did repent and were con- 
verted, and the Holy Spirit came upon them. 

Now we are to notice the precise phenom- 
ena that accompanied this change. They 
were filled with enthusiasm and unwonted 
power. They began to see God. The single 
eye had made them full of light. Their 
hearts, purified by faith, were filled with an 
emanation from God. And the practical re- 
sult of this clearness of vision—this pureness 
of heart—was a state of perfect social brother- 
hood. ‘They were of one heart and one soul ; 
neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own: but 
they had all things common.” 

There you see they had got entirely clear 
of the spirit of ownership and love of money 
—clear of the double-minded state which is 
opposed to purity of heart. They had fulfilled 





the conditions indicated by Christ and re- 


peated by James, and the language with which 
the description of the Pentecostal revival 
closes is a complete echo of the declarations 
of the Sermon on the Mount. ‘All that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things com- 
mon;....and they did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favor with all.the people.” 

Herein is disclosed the method of regener- 
ation, individual and social, for all men now 
as well as for them. The philosophy of the 
case remains unchangeable. A pure heart 
is necessary ; and there cannot be purity of 
heart produced by any process short of that 
which was used on the day of Pentecost. A 
pure heart is one that will fall into unity with 
all that are of a pure heart, and will call noth- 
ing its own; but will eat its meat “ with glad- 
ness and singleness, praising God.” The 
principle is simple and rational, and the ex- 
ample one that is very easy to be understood. 
The hope of the “‘ good time coming,” the 
millenium, or the *‘ golden age,”’ all lies here. 
You may multiply your circles and your reve- 
lations and your philosophies and wisdom to 
the end of time, and you will get no nearer 
to heaven or the millenium until you come to | 
the philosophy of the Bible—until you come 
to see that what is wanted is a pure heart, and 
that a pure heart means a heart that has given 
up the love of this world, and given itself to 
the love of God. 


THE EDWARDS FAMILY AGAIN. 


HE relation between Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards was quite peculiar. Affection and re- 
spect were beautifully mingled in their feelings to- 
ward each other, but they were not idolatrous and 
claiming. He seemed to recognize that she was 
married to God before she was to him, and was con- 
tented to be secondin her affections; while on her 
part, though the love and esteem of her husband 
were exceedingly dear to her, she had a peace and 
happiness below any danger of destruction by the 
loss of them. In 1750 when Mr. Edwards was fifty- 
five years old, he was appointed to the Presidency of 
Princeton College, rendered vacant by the death of 
his son-in-law, Rev. Aaron Burr. But he had scarce- 
ly entered upon the duties of his office, when his 
own life was cut short. He went to Princeton in 
January, and in March he died. The small-pox was 
spreading in the town, and he and his daughter, Mrs: 
Burr, were inoculated, but the inoculation proved 
fatal to both by the setting in of secondary diseases. 
Mrs. Edwards was not with him ; she still remained 
at Stockbridge, where they had been living; buta 
little before his death he called his daughter Lucy 
to him and gave her the following message: “ Dear 
Lucy, it seems to be the will of God that I should 
shortly leave you; therefore give my kindest love . 
to my dear wife and tell her that the uncommon 
union which has so long subsisted between us has 
been of such a nature as I trust is spiritual, and 





therefore will continue forever; and I hope she will 
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be supported under so great a trial and submit cheer- 
fully to the will of God.” How she submitted is 
told in the following paragraph in Dwight’s Life 
of Edwards from which we have been quoting: 

“She had long told her intimate friends, 
that she had, after long struggles and exercises, 
obtained, by God’s grace, an habitual willingness 
to die herself, or part with any of her most 
near relatives. That she was willing to bring 
forth children for death; and to resign up 
him, whom she esteemed so great a blessing 
to her and her family, her nearest partner, to 
the stroke of death, whenever God should see fit 
totake him. And when she had her greatest trial, 
in the death of Mr. Edwards, she found the 
help and comfort of such a disposition. Her 
conduct on this occasion, was such as to excite 
the admiration of her friends; it discovered that 
she was sensible of the great loss, which she 
and her children had sustained in his death; 
and, at the same time, showed that she was 
quiet and resigned, and had those invisible 
supports, which enabled her to trust in God 
with quietness, hope, and humble joy.” 

We find a few words of her own in a letter writ- 
ten soon after hearing of the death of her husband, 
to her daughter, Mrs. Burr: 

Stockbridge, April 3, 1758. 

“My Very Dear Cup :—* What shall I 
say! A holy and good God has covered us with 
adark cloud. O, that we may kiss the rod, and 
lay our hands on our mouths! The Lord has 
done it. He has made me adore his goodness, 
that we had him so long. But my God lives; 
and he has my heart. O what a legacy my 
husband, and your father, has left us! We are 
all given to God; and there I am, and love to 
be. Your ever affectionate mother, 

Saran Epwarps.” 

“ But my God lives and he has my heart!” Her 
God lived and her heart was not broken. She was 
not widowed. We recall that wonderful passage 
in Mr. Edwards’s early note-book: “They say there 
is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved 
of that Great Being, who made and rules the world, 
and that there are certain seasons in which this 
Great Being, in some way or other invisible, comes to 
her and fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight, 
and that she hardly cares for any thing, except to 
meditate on him, etc., etc.” The whole passage de- 
scribes an espousal, and is the key to her serenity 
and cheerfulness under the severest human loss. 

Mrs. Edwards survived her husband only about 
six months. She made a journey to Philadelphia 
to get her orphan grandchildren, the son and 
daughter of Mrs. Burr, proposing to take them 
into her own family; but while in that city she 
was seized with a violent dysentery and sudden- 
ly died. Her remains were carried to Princeton 
where Mr. Edwards was buried. His biographer 
says : 

“Thus they, who were in their lives remark- 
ably lovely and pleasant, in their death were not 
much divided, Here, the father and mother, 
the son and daughter, were laid together in the 
grave, within the space of alittle more than a 
year; though a few months before, their dwell- 
ing was more than one hundred and fifty miles 
apart: two Presidents of the same college, and 
their consorts, than whom, it will doubtless be 
hard to find four persons, more valuable and 
useful !” 

There is a particular mention of two of the Ed- 
wards daughters in Dwight’s book, which we think 
the reader will find interesting; first, of Jerusha, 
the second daughter, who died when she was seven- 
teen, and second, of Esther, or Mrs. Burr. A late 
correspondent of the CrrcuLaR says that Jerusha 


Edwards was bethrothed to David Brainerd. We 
do not find this directly stated by Dwight, but what 
he says of her is introduced in connection with 
Brainerd, and taken indeed from Mr. Edwards's 
memoirs of that man. It is in the form of a Note, 
after the account of Brainerd’s death (which took 
place at Mr. Edwards’s house), and is as follows: 

“ Since this [Brainerd’s death] it has pleased a 
holy and sovereign God to take away this my 
dear child [Jerusha] in February, next follow- 
ing, after a short illness of five days, in the 18th 
year of her age. She was a person of much 
the same spirit with Brainerd. She had con- 
stantly taken care of, and attended him in his 
sickness, for nineteen weeks before his death ; 
devoting herself to it with great delight, be- 
cause she looked on him as an eminent servant 
of Jesus Christ. In this time, he had much 
conversation with her on the things of religion ; 
and, in his dying state, often expressed to us, 
her parents, his great satisfaction concerning 
her true piety, and his confidence that he should 
meet her in heaven, and his high opinion of her, 
not only as a real Christian, but as a very emi- 
nent saint: one whose soul was uncommonly fed 
and entertained with things which pertain to 
the most spiritual, experimental and distinguish- 
ing parts of religion : and one, who, by the tem- 
per of her mind, was fitted to deny herself for 
God, and to do good, beyond any young wo- 
man whatsoever whom he knew. She had 
manifested a heart uncommonly devoted to 
God in the course of her life, many years be- 
fore her death; and said on her death-bed, that 
she had not seen one minute, for several years, 
wherein she desired to live one minute longer, 
for the sake of any other good in life, but doing 
good, living to God, and doing what might be 
for his glory.” 

Esther Edwards, the wife of Rev. Aaron Burr, 
and mother of Aaron Burr of unhappy fame, seems 
to have inherited her mother’s quality of character, 
and exemplified again that highest type of woman, 
in which the beautiful and spiritual meet. She is 
thus described : 

“ Mrs. Burr exceeded most ‘of her sex, in the 
beauty of her person, as well as in her behavior 
and conversation. She discovered an unaffected, 
natural freedom, towards persons of all ranks, 
with whom she conversed. Her genius was 
much more than common. She had a lively, 
sprightly imagination, a quick and penetrating 
discernment, and a good judgment. She pos- 
sessed an uncommon degree of wit and vivac- 
ity; which yet was consistent with pleasantness 
and good nature; and she knew how to be face- 
tious and sportive, without trespassing on the 
bounds of decorum, or of strict and serious 
religion. In short, she seemed formed to 
please, and especially to please one of Mr. 
Burr’s taste and character, in whom he was ex- 
ceedingly happy. But what crowned all her 
excellences, and was her chief glory, was Rr- 
tiation. She appeared to be the subject of di- 
vine impressions, when seven or eight years 
old; and she made a publie profession of re- 
ligion, when about fifteen. Her conversation, 
until her death, was exemplary, as becometh 
godliness, She was, in every respect, an orna- 
ment to her sex, being equally distinguished for 
the suavity of her manners, her literary accom- 
plishments, and her unfeigned regard to relig- 
ion. Her religion did not cast a gloom over 





her mind, but made her cheerful and happy, and 





rendered the thought: of death transporting. 
She left a number of manuscripts on interesting 
subjects, and it was hoped they would have 
been made public; but they are now lost.” 

We find three letters from this lady, written soon 
after the death of her husband and relating to that 
event, One to a friend, one to her father and one to 
her mother. We make some extracts in which will 
be seen the likeness of her mother’s spirit. The 
following is from the letter to a friend: 

“Your most kind letter of condolence gave 
me inexpressible delight, and, at the same time, 
set open afresh all the avenues of grief, and 
again probed the deep wound death has given 
me. My loss—shall I attempt to say, how 
great my loss is—God only can know—and to 
him alone, would I carry my complaint. In- 
deed, Sir, I have lost all that was, or could be 
desirable, in a creature. I have lost all, that 
ever I set my heart on in this world. I need 
not enlarge, on the innumerable aimiable qual- 
ities of my late dear husband, to one that was 
so well acquainted with him, as you were; how- 
ever pleasing it is to me to dwell on them. 
Had not God supported me, by these two con- 
siderations ; first, by showing the right he has 
to his own creatures, to dispose of them when, 
and in what manner, he pleases; and secondly, 
by enabling me to follow him beyond the 
grave, into the eternal world, and there to view 
him, in unspeakable glory and happiness, freed 
from all sin and sorrow; I should long before 
this, have been sunk among the dead, and been 
covered with the clods of the valley. God has 
wise ends, in all that he doth. This thing did 
not come upon me by chance; and I rejoice, 
that I am in the hands of such a God. 

She writes to her mother as follows : 

“No doubt, dear madam, it will be some 
comfort for you to hear, that God has not ut- 
terly forsaken, although he has cast down. I 
would speak it to the glory of God’s name, that 
I think he has, in an uncommon degree, discov- 
ered himself to be an all-sufficient God, a full 
fountain of all good. Although all streams were 
cut off, yet the fountain is left full. I think I 
have been enabled to cast my care upon him, 
and have found great peace and calmness in my 
mind, such as this world cannot give nor take. 
I have had uncommon freedom, and nearness to 
the throne of grace. God has seemed sensibly 
near, in such a supporting and comfortable man- 
ner, that I think I have never experienced the 
like. God has helped me to review my past 
and present mercies, with some heart-affecting 
degree of thankfulness.” 

In the following letter from Mrs. Burr to her 


father, we discover the true Edwards spirituality 
transmitted : 


“Howxorep Sir.—Your most affectionate, 
comforting letter, by my brother Parsons, was 
exceedingly refreshing to me; although I was 
somewhat damped by hearing, that I should not 
see you immediately. But it is my comfort in 
this disappointment, as well as under all my af- 
fliction, that God knows what is best, for me, 
and for his own glory. Perhaps I counted too 
much on the company, and conversation, of such 
a near and dear affectionate father and guide, I 
can not doubt but all is for the best; and Iam 
satisfied that God should order the affair of 
your removal, as shall be for his glory, what- 
ever becomes of me. 

“Since I wrote my mother a letter, God has 
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carried me through new trials, and given me 
new supports. My little son has been sick 
with a slow fever, ever since my brother left us, 
and has been brought to the brink of the grave ; 
but, I hope in mercy, God is bringing him back 
again. I was enabled, after a severe struggle 
with nature, to resign the child with the great- 
est freedom. God showed me that the children 
were not my own, but his, and that he had a 
right to recall what he had lent, whenever he 
thought fit; and that [ had no reason to com- 
plain, or say that God was hard with me. This 
silenced me. But O, how goodis God! He not 
only kept me from complaining, but comforted 
me, by enabling me to offer up my child by 
faith, ifever I acted faith. I saw the fullness 
there was in Christ for little infants, and his 
willingness to accept of such as were offered to 
him. ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not;’ were comforting words. 
God also showed me, in such a- lively manner, 
the fullness there was in himself of all spiritual 
blessings, that I said, ‘Although all streams 
were cut off, yet so long as my God lives, I 
have enough.’ He enabled me to say, ‘Although 
thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.’ In this 
time of trial, I was led to enter into a renewed 
and explicit covenant with God, in a more solemn 
manner than ever before; and with the greatest 
freedom and delight, after much self-examina- 
tion and prayer, I did give myself and my 
children to God, with my whole heart. Never, 
until then, had I an adequate sense of the priv- 
ilege we are allowed in covenanting with God. 
This act of soul left my mind in a great calm, 
and steady trust in God. A few days after 
this, one evening, in talking of the glorious 
state my dear departed husband must be in, 
my soul was carried out in such large desires 
after that glorious state, that I was forced to 
retire from the family to conceal my joy. 
When alone I was so transported, and my soul 
carried out in such eager desires after perfection 
and the full enjoyment of God, and to serve 
him uninterruptedly, that I think my nature 
would not have borne much more. I think, 
dear Sir, I had that night, a foretaste of heaven. 
This frame continued, in some good degree, the 
whole night. I slept but little, and when I did, 
my dreams were all of heavenly and divine 
things. Frequently since, I have felt the same 
in kind, though not in degree. This was about 
the time God called me to give up my child. 
Thus a kind and gracious God has been with 
me, in six troubles and in seven.” 

Aaron Burr was unfortunate indeed in losing such 
a mother at a tender age, and twice unfortunate in 


losing his grandmother Edwards, just as she was 
about to adopt him. 


THE COLLINSVILLE WORKS. 
Collinsville, Conn., July 13, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLaAr:—I had some business with the 
Collins Company to-day, after transacting which, 
one of the superintendents showed me through their 
works, This Company is among the largest hard- 
ware manufacturers in this country; and what is 
somewhat singular, the great bulk of their goods are 
sent to Cuba and South America. They supply 
nearly the whole of this large territory with edge- 
tools, and say that they had nearly the entire market 
to themselves, till a German company imitated their 
goods and trade-mark so closely that it was scarcely 
possible to distinguish between the two. Some of 
the tools made for the South American market are 





curiosities. To one State—Bogota, I think—they send 
battle-axes, with an edge on one side and a sharp 
spike on the other, precisely similar to those I once 
saw in the Tower of London, held by effigies of 
Knights of the times of the Crusades. These are 
still used in the armies of more than one South 
American principality, and fill a place similar to the 
bayonet in more civilized warfare. 

A favorite South American and Cuban tool is the 
Machete—a kind of large, curved knife, which is 
used for all sorts of purposes, from carving a slice of 
bacon, to clearing a jungle. The smallest of these 
is about the size of a large jack-knife, with a horn 
or wooden handle; the largest is three feet long, 
with about four inches width of blade in the widest 
part, and curving like a Turkish scimitar. 

I was shown a sample of a lot of swords made 
for a fire-company somewhere in Brazil. As these 
Brazilian fire-companies use no water, out of one or 
two of the largest cities, but depend solely upon the 
process of tearing down, to stay the flames, this in- 
strument seemed ingeniously adapted to its use. The 
handle was a solid knob of iron, cast in imitation of 
the head of an animal, and intended to be used for 


knocking in doors, sides of houses, or other work | 


of this kind. The blade was sharp on one edge, 
and on the other was toothed like a saw, for cutting 
through timbers that could not be hacked or knocked 
down. Probably a battalion of firemen armed with 
these weapons would easily tear down a whole row 
of flimsy tropical dwellings, but I hardly think the 
instrument adapted to the temperate zone. These 
tools are all made from patterns sent for the pur- 
pose, and no alteration or improvement is tolerated. 
They are exactly the same that have been in use for 
three hundred years, since the first Spanish settle- 
ment of these countries; and they will probably re- 
main unchanged so long as the present races inhabit 
the soil. o 

The snug village of Collinsville, where these 
works are located, is pretty much owned by the Col- 
lins Company. They employ about six hundred 
workmen, and the number of miles of belting, 
shafting, etc., which is used in their shops, is so try- 
ing to one’s credulity that I forbear to give the fig- 
ures. I will only say that walking at a moderate 
pace, and barely stopping now and then to look at 
some object of interest, I was one hour in going 
through the works. J. 8 ©. 


CURE FOR THE CURRANT-WORM. 
West Rupert, Vt., July 8, 1870. 

Tue CrrcuLar:—My friend L., of Rutland, hand- 
ed me the CrrcuLar of the 4th inst., while passing 
away a few moments in his office, in which I noticed 
“H. T.’s” account of the battle with the currant- 
worm. From his account he is likely to come off 
second-best unless re-inforced. I offer my services 
as general-in-chief, and promise victory, provided you 
will prove good soldiers and strictly obey orders. 
I have succeeded for three years in preventing the 
destruction of our currant bushes, and to-day they 
are in as fine a condition as they ever were before 
the currant-worm was known in this country, and 
are loaded with fine fruit. 

The white hellebore is certain death to them, if 
properly applied, and the process is simple and easy. 
The worm begins on the lower leaves first, and I 
think either comes from the ground, or the parent 
first starts from the ground, therefore the applica- 
tion should be made low and early. Don’t wait till 
the worm has got firm hold before applying the 
remedy. Our plan is this: 

Take a piece of thin muslin, about one foot square, 
spread it out, then put on one-fourth or one-half 
pound of powdered hellebore, and take a stick 
about three feet long, the size of a small walking 
cane, with a knob on the end, and set it in the cen- 
ter of the cloth holding the powder; then gather 
the cloth around the stick and fasten it firmly by 
tying with twine. This forms at the end of the 
stick a sack containing the hellebore. 

In May, when the blossoms first show themselves, 
select a morning when there is not much wind, and 
before the dew is off take each bush by course, open 





it and carefully put your bag of hellebore within six 
inches of the roots and shake it. Part of the pow- 
der will fall on the ground and part: will rise and 
stick on the under side of the leaves. If the branches 
hang too far off to take that which rises, shake a 
little-under them; or if the wind blows too hard so 
that the windward side don’t get its dressing, shake 
a little there. The object is to sprinkle some about 
the roots and some on the under side of the lower 
leaves. Those whom I have instructed and who 
have tried it, have saved their bushes. I don’t 
know of any others that have. Sifting the hellebore 
on the bushes, don’t do it. I was late the first 
year and the bushes lost some leaves; but last year 
and also this season, they were perfect. I left a 
bush of gooseberries near the currants, without 
applying the hellebore to it and all the leaves were 
destroyed ; so I knew the enemy was around. 

We have about sixty currant bushes and I only 
used one pound of the hellebore, and made one 
application of it this year. It is better to watch 
after applying it and see if any,worms appear. If 
so, give them another dose. We have never given 
but two doses in a year. 

Persons interested in fruit raising, or who have 
any thinking powers, will see at once the method 
and can make an application in the manner sug- 
gested. J. W. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 


St. Cloud, Minn., July 4, 1870. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—“ How came you off there,” I im- 
agine you are saying. Well, it came about thus: I 
was stopping in St. Paul, waiting for the nation’s 
birthday to pass over, as no business can be done on 
that day in these large cities, and learning that the 
railroads were carrying for half fare, I concluded to 
take the opportunity of getting out on to a praire— 
one that had never felt the ruthless working ‘of a 
plow. I found it. I was also lucky enough to see 
a Red River train come into the city of St. Cloud. 
St. Cloud being near the present terminus of this 
branch of the St. Paul and Pacific R. R., the half- 
breeds of the Red River country stop their trains 
at this point, and send their furs to St. Paul by rail. 
On my arrival here I found that the only apparent. 
celebration of the day was by nearly a dozen half- 
breeds, painted in Indian fashion, who were riding 
through the streets on horse-back, whooping, firing 
their guns, dancing-in the saloons, and of course 
drinking whisky, until the authorities interfered. 

The Red River trains are a curiosity to one who 
has never seen them. This one consisted of eight or 
ten carts—horse-carts we should call them—with 
tireless wheels, and otherwise of simple construc- 
tion. They had an ox hitched to each cart in the 
same manner that we have a horse. I saw one half- 
breed driving his mulish ox with lines. The carts 
are loaded mostly with buffalo-robes, wolf and fox 
skins and some few furs. They take back dry-goods, 
groceries, agricultural implements, etc. 

In conversation with one of the half-breeds, I 
learned that they do not trap much, at least in his 
company, but poison their game. Their principal 
game is buffalo, wolf and fox. He says the Red 
River people don’t allow any Canadians to stop in 
their territory. When asked if the half-breeds 
would help Riel, he answered, “If the Canadians 
should kill any half-breeds the others would turn in 
to help him.” “ How do you like this country?” I 
asked. ‘“ Well, I want to get back. My money runs 
away too easy here.” ‘“ Where is your home, or 
house?” “It is every-where I go.” He has a great 
liking for the woods; but he says they have to keep 
on the watch for unfriendly Indians. The half-breeds 
are an improvement on the Indians. Many of them, 
Iam told, settle down and become very good citi- 
zens. I should judge, however, that they are 
strongly inclined to cling to the woods; the Indian 
predominates in their blood. 

I find no sentimental feeling in this State for the 
Indians. The massacres of 1862 and since have 
pretty effectually worked out all friendliness from the 
hearts of the people. While conversing on the cars 
with a delegate to a Sabbath-school convention, he 
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assured me it was only necessary for us at the 
East to experience one such time as they had 
here in 1862 to dispel the charitable feelings we en- 
tertain for them. It would take a pretty strong 
guard to protect a Sioux Indian from being killed, 
should he venture through the streets of some of 
these border towns. 


I find, for the most part, a very enterprising class 
of people in these western cities. They are full of 
zeal for business; each one striving to become in- 
dependent as far as riches are concerned. A great 
deal of interest in education is also manifested. AJ- 
most every place of four or five thousand inhabitants 
has its academy or seminary. 


There are many immigrants coming into this sec- 
tion now. Most of them are Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, and they make a fine class of citizens. 


I will close by relating a little incident of God’s 
care. The other day when nearing La Crosse, I in- 
quired, as is my custom, the names and characters 
of the hotels in the city. After hearing the various 
opinions, I concluded to stop at the International. 
While on my way from the depot I asked a young 
man to direct me to the hotel, also asking him some 
questions as to its character, etc. He informed me 
of a new hotel recently opened, which he thought 
would suit me better, and pointed out the way to it. 
I stopped at this house, and afterwards learned that 
the guests of the International were robbed that 
night, by persons entering their rooms. 

G. W. i. 
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A FALSE CHOICE. 

“Let the doctor say what he pleases, women will 
prefer the graces of life to its strengths and suc- 
cesses; and not even to promote so desirable a thing as 
easy locomotion will they consent to disfigure them- 
selves with the bifurcated garment—a style of dress 
unbecoming to either sex.” —Ed. Revolution. 

E are sorry to see this confession in the Revolu- 

tion. To us itsignifies an acceptance, on the 
part of women, of defeat and inferiority. It justifies 
the distrust and contempt, which men in general 
feel for the feminine judgment. We would ask 
what are the graces of life, without strength and 
success? Painters and sculptors do not lavish their 
art to stamp for immortality the pale, sickly, corset- 
ted, beruffled, bedizened devotees of fashion. When 
they paint a Hebe, or mould a Joan of Arc, is it the 
dress, or the woman, that embodies and conveys to 
us the idea of beauty and grace? And what would 
a Hebe or Joan of Arc be without strength, and 
without easy locomotion? Imagine them, if you 
can, fettered in flounced skirts and paniers, their feet 
pinched in high heeled boots, and their heads load- 
ed with foreign braids and curls! Any whim of 
fashion six months or a year old, begins to look 
ridiculous and awkward, no matter how charming 
and distinguished it was initsday. Painters and 
sculptors instinctively choose for their subjects what 
is permanently graceful and beautiful. Thus they de- 
light in reproducing the strong, healthy, well devel- 
oped human form, with no more clothing than is 
necessary, and certainly with none that could be 
selected from any fashion-plate extant. 

If this confession of the writer in the Revolution 
is true, we do not see as Women’s Rights advocates 
have advanced a step beyond the old, womanly cir- 
cle. They theorize better, and talk eloquently of 
progress, but in heart they cling to the old bondage. 
This dogma about woman’s preferring the graces of 
life to its strengths and successes, expresses the very 
ideal of a Turk. What does he demand of the jew- 
elled slaves of his harem but beauty and grace ; and 
that they shall be content with them, and forego for 
their sake strength and success in every other direc- 
tion ? 

We think that wherein Christianity has helped 
and ennobled woman, it has done so very much by 
turning her away from the “ gold, pearls and costly 
array,” which satisfy her heathen sister, and stim- 





ulating her to seek for the “inward adorning” of 
heart and mind. The women who were the mothers 
of this country in, its early trials and in the days of 
the Revolution were notably Bible women, very 
strong and successful in the battles of life; and, for 
that reason, we believe, also beavtiful and graceful. 
To insist that woman will devote herself to the 
graces of life, if they conflict ever so much with 
strength and success, implies a difference between 
her and man, that is fatal to her cause. We do not 
believe that woman is to be raised and advanced to 
a separate rival position to man: she to pursue her 
ideas, and he his. True justice will come when men 
and women are reconciled. There will be conces- 
sions on both sides. But most certainly women will 
find that the universe will never consent to be gov- 
erned by the party that believes in beauty and grace 
as things by themselves, and independent of strength 
and success. c. 


JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 


T is really dangerous to admit the least bit of 
humor into the CrrcuLaR, misconstruction seems 
to be so easy. Burlesque is taken for reality, and hy- 
perbole for solid fact. When the favorite author of 
“ Foot-Notes ” chose to make his bow to its readers 
by drowning himself in Steer Creek and writing his 
own obituary (is it safe to put it thus ?), we were dis- 
tressed to receive genuine letters of lamentation ; 
and when our inveterate punster H. J. S., once 
played with words in such a way that while he 
really commended the industry of the Community, 
he seemed to accuse us of heinous crimes, as for in- 
stance, that we have caste, and iron rule in the 
foundry, a great deal of snarling and winding policy 
in the silk department, and dyeing that the public 
knows nothing of in the coloring room, we received 
letters of sympathy as being dreadfully maligned. 
Last week the following item in our journal from 
Wallingford got into the CrrcuLaR: 


“There is a rumor in the town that the New York 
authorities have forbidden the O. C. a home in 
their State any longer, and that they are to break 
up and all come here. This we have heard from 
various sources, and the question was solemnly 
asked us by a lady a day or two since.” 

Who could mistake this for any thing serious? 


Mere'village gossip! But the Springfield Republican 
repeats it in a way to give it importance. The fol- 
lowing appears among its Connecticut items of this 
week: 

“It is reported that the New York authorities 
have forbidden the Oneida Community a longer 
home in that state, and that they will soon join their 
friends in Wallingford.” 

We shall grow as wise as Bottom after a while, and 
never leave any thing to be understood. Let us re- 
fresh ourselves with Shakspeare for a little; and 
afterwards the reader is commended to a piece we 
give on another page from Mark Twain, a continua- 
tion of which may be found in the Galazy for June, 
under the name of “ Memoranda.” 

From Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Bottom. Are we all met? 

Quince. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous con- 
venient place for our rehearsal. This green plot 
shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring 
house; and we will do it in action, as we will do it 
before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

uin. What say’st thou, bully Bottom ? 

t. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus 
and Thisby, that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies 
can not abide. How answer you that? 

Snout. By’rlakin, a parlous fear. 

Starveling. I believe, we must leave the killing out, 
when all is done. : 

Bot. Not a whit; I have a device to make all 
well. Write me a ape, and let the prologue 
seem to say, we will do no harm with our swords; and 
that Pyramus is not killed indeed: and, for the more 
better assurance, tell them, that I Pyramus am not 
Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver: This will put 
them out of fear. 

in. Well, we will have such a prologue; and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 

. No, make it two more; let it be written in 
eight and eight. 

Snout. ill not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. 1 fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with your- 





selves: to bring in, God shield us! a lion among 
ladies is a most dreadful thing; for there is nota 
more fearful wild-fowl than your lion, living; and 
we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he 
is not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect,— Ladies, or fair ladies, | would wish you, 
or, I would request you, or, I would intreat you, not 
to fear, not to tremble: my life for yours., If you 
think I come hither as a lion, it were a pity of my 
life: No,I am no such thing; I am a man as 
other men are:—and there, indeed, let him name 
his name; and tell them plainly he is Snug the 
joiner. H. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
—Three hundred quarts of whortleberries, from 
the Rome swamp, were preserved yesterday. 


—The season is propitious for grapes, which are 
maturing rapidly and promise to be fully ripe before 
the advent of frost. 

—Trap orders continue to come in; one day last 
week we shipped twenty-eight cases (four tons) 
of traps to St. Paul, Minn., via. Midland. 


—A committee has been appointed to receive 
applications for the finished rooms in the new wing, 
and to apportion them with due reference to the 
wants and tastes of the members; giving some 
preference to those who have not had the best ac- 
commodations hitherto. 


—Division Superintendent Schermerhorn of the 
American Merchants’ Union Express Co., called here 
a few days since and opened an express office for us 
at the O. C. Depot; so that we are now, thanks to 
the Midland, in direct railroad, telegraphic and ex- 
press communication with the world at large. 

—The farmers have finished haying, and are now 
engaged in harvesting the barley, of which we have 
about twenty-four acres. The haying has been per- 
formed this season with the minimum of labor. 
Horse-tedders have been at a discount, and but lit- 
tle used. To sweep down the grass with two mow- 
ing machines, and after a few hours rake it and put 
it into the barn, has been essentially all the labor 
required. About three hundred tons of hay is the 
net product. With horse-power to mow and reap, 
to spread, rake, pitch and thresh, what a revolution 
does the man of twenty years, even, witnessin the 
one department of farming. : 

—Yesterday the Midland brought to us a man and 
a couple of women, and on inquiring their business 
we found they had come, bag and baggage, all the 
way from Kansas to join us or else obtain work in 
our silk-factory. They had never written to us, and 
we knew nothing of them. All we could do, was to 
give them a night’s lodging and let them go in the 
morning. Now we are really sorry for such folks, 
and should feel, that we were to blame, if it had 
not been repeatedly published, not only in our own 
paper, but in the city papers also, that our houses 
are already full, and that we wish no more members. 
This is not the only case. Many others, sad and 
sick of the world, have come expecting us to take 
them in; but we can not take persons merely out of 
pity. We should soon be an alms-house. Every 
one that has joined the Community has found th at 
“strait and narrow is the way.” 

—We flattered ourselves that the “ Midland” 
would enable us to dispose of a portion of our 
horses ; but it does not seem to lessen the demand, 
and instead of finding a way to do with fewer 
horses, we have been called upon lately to rein- 
force this department with two spans of mules. 
These Jong-eared animals were purchased in Ken- 
tucky and shipped to us by rail; and finer looking 
creatures of the kind we never saw. They are large, 
in good flesh, and as sleek as otters, with apparently 
none of the vicious propensities for which the mule is 
proverbial. This afternoon all four of them were 
harnessed to the omnibus, and took a load of girls to 
Willow Place. They were never harnessed together 
before, and of course were awkward, but they trot- 
ted off in a lively way, and seemed to have worked 
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their way into the teamsters’ affections at once. To 
give some idea of their strength, Mr. Kinsley asserts 
that he saw the heaviest one in a team with three 
others drawing a load of bricks weighing 7,500 
pounds. The driver stopped near a new building to 
unload. The ground was level, but rather soft 
and sandy, and a great many brickbats were scat- 
tered about. He then made three of his team 
keep loose traces while the fourth, our heaviest 
one, started the load and drew it half its length 
over the broken bricks, and this apparently with- 
out serious effort. 


—Here are a few items from the children’s house : 
Harley, George, and the other boys have been busily 
engaged lately, in collecting a mass of nonde- 
script materials for constructing a steam-engine. In 
the midst of their labors the other day, a new idea 
struck George, and he exclaimed, “Oh, boys, what 
if it wouldn’t go when we get it made!” Sure 
enough, an important consideration, sometimes over- 
looked by older heads aspiring to patent-laurels. 
Then, little Walter is proving himself rather danger- 
ously smart of late, and the mothers of the depart- 
ment are very cautious not to let him perceive that 
they are aware of it. One of the men told him he 
must say “ Yessir,” to men, and “ Yes ma’am,” to 
women. “ Now you’ll remember, won’t you,” he 
added. “ Yes ma’am,” Walter replied with an ear- 
nest gravity quite too much for the pedagogue. 
The other day the little fellow went into one of the 
bed-rooms and commenced singing an edifying 
medley ending with, “Shoo, fly; that’s what my 
mother said, right on this goose’s head;” which 
version seems to be an improvement on the original. 
He then drew himself up to his full hight and said 
to himself, “ Walter, you sing well.” On finding he 
nad been overheard, he appeared much taken aback, 
and hid his face in his hands. This afternoon Mis® 
Harriet Allen decided to take all the children down 
to the creek for a bath; and having no man in her 
department at present, she got George Allen to ac- 
company the party. The affair proved as charming 
as usual to the youngsters. On the way back, little 
Eugene had great trouble with his pantaloons. 
They would come unbuttoned, on one side, nearly 
every step. Finally he appealed to George Allen 
for aid, saying, “ Mr. George, my pants won’t stay 
buttoned.” George replied characteristically, “ Won’t 
they? then I'd pull them right off and carry them 
under my arm.” Presently George heard some of 
the children exclaiming, “ Eugene, Eugene what are 
you doing?” and then the cry arose,“ Mr. George, 
Mr. George, look at Eugene.” Sure enough the pan- 
taloons were off and under his arm, and he was 
marching through the meadow with nothirg on but 
a short waistcoat—a picture of his grandfather’s 
dignity and earnestness. Miss Harriet, convulsed 
with laughter, rushed to the rescue amid the uproar 
of the children. She soon gained breath to ask him 
why he had taken off his pants; and with a terribly 
bewildered air, the little fellow responded, “ Why, 
why-ah, Mr. George-ah, Mr. George,” and he could 
get no further till George interfered and relieved his 
overburdened mind with the assurance that he had 
done just as he told him to do. Harriet thinks this 
a good illustration of the implicit obedience of the 
Community children. 


HIGH HEELS. 


} ie my business contact with shoe manufacturers, 
I notice that high-heeled shoes, particularly for 
women, still continue in fashion. The fault with 
this style is not simply the hight of the heel; that 
is fault enough ; but the heel tapers to a point almost, 
thus carrying the support forward toward the hol- 
low of the foot, instead Of retaining it directly under 
the heel of the foot where it belongs. Take the 
high heels, combined with their tapering shape, 
and the understanding of the individual 1s rendered 
precarious enough. This fashion not only endangers 
life and limb, but it subjects the wearer to no little 
pain, by throwing the weight of the body on to 
the toes when it should rest on the heel. How often 
do we eee the victims of high heels limping about, 
evidently rendered uncomfortable by their bondage 





to fashion. Only a few days ago, among our vis- 
itors at O. C., there was a little girl of eight or 
ten years victimized in this way. Her high heels 
not only made her stoop ungracefully, but she was 
so lame as to be scarcely able to walk, and was to 
all appearance likely to be a permanent cripple. 
This is not an isolated case; there are thousands 
suffering from this cause. 


The extreme fashion of high-heels was introduced 
as a concomitant of the “Grecian Bend.” But 
that deformity was too preposterous to be tolerated 
by decent society ; then why retain its scarcely less 
absurd accompaniment—high heels? Away with 
them! They bring in their train sprained ankles, 
ungraceful attitudes, deformed bodies and the woes 
of ill-health. 

But I cannot perhaps more fittingly close this 
philippic against high-heels than by introducing the 
two following extracts on the subject of fashion. 
The first is from the Boston Times of July 3d: 

Fashion does not hold on by so tight a grip as 
formerly. The ladies are becoming uneasy, and 
show symptons of rebellion. This devotion of one’s 
days to the following of rules laid down by dress- 
makers and Paris lorettes is going to cure itself by 
the very weariness and disgust it excites. Men 
stand back and wonder how it is that the other sex 
can yield up every sentiment of independence to the 
dictum of nobodies, and worse than nobodies, wear- 
ing themselves out with fuss and feathers, puffs and 
ruffles, and interminable trimming, and after all 
never getting hold of a fashion that suits them a 
whit more than its predecessor. 

The next is from the pen of “Jennie June,” the 


fashion correspondent of the Boston Post, under date 
of July ist: 

The question of fashion has not yet come to a cri- 
sis, but some time or other it will do so, and the re- 
sult will be much greater freedom and liberality 
regarding the dress of women. Parisian lorettes 
and dressmakers do not in the least understand that 
the times are changing, that the sceptre is passing 
out of their hands, that women are beginning to un- 
derstand the folly and degradation of following like 
a pack of hounds the hue and cry of paid whippers- 
in—that they are beginning to realize, in this coun- 
try, at least, that the clothing she wears is less than 
the woman who wears it, that the question of dress 
should be subordinated to the larger question of du- 
ties, that all women are not reigning Empresses, or 
the dissolute hangers-on of unprincipled men, and 
cannot therefore afford to gratify caprice at the ex- 
pense of every obligation. Fashion, which changes 
with every breath, which knows no law except com- 
pliance with the demand for novelty and the grati- 
fication of every passing fancy is only fit for wo- 
men who are above, or out of pale of the usual ex- 
igencies of life, whose fortunes are so exceptional 

at they cannot be tried by the usual standard, or 
held amenable to the usual tribunal of public opin- 
ion. The mass of women are beginning to under- 
stand that life was not given to us wholly for selfish 
purposes, but for the performance of certain duties, 
and that these perpetual changes in dress are not 
only trivial and silly, but criminal, because they ab- 
sorb time, means and energy, which are required in 
other directions. 

This is sensible talk, and, coming from popular 
sources as it does, gives us hope that the demands 
of fashion are growing less imperious. The time 
must come when the useful and ornamental in dress 
will blend harmoniously. Then shall we expect to 
see high heels, with other excesses in dress, abol- 
ished. B. 


“NIVER BUT ONCE.” 
T is suffocatingly warm! Scarcely a leaf stirs, 
Where can one sit to get a breath of air? Here 
by the west window it is usually cool, thouga not so 
now. But consider, if the heat is oppressive in this 
shaded room, what must it be in that ditch where 
those men are so busily digging and wheeling great 
barrow-loads of clay. There too stands A. on the 
left bank of the deepening race-way, his face shaded 
by his broad-brimmed palm-leaf; he does not think 
of the heat; his mind is preoccupied. He is in 
command of the field, and thoroughly understands 
the work in hand. He is alert, and his quick eye 
seems to comprehend the whole at a glance. There 
is no confusion; no unnecessary noise in giving 
orders, but a quiet word to this man, a nod to that, 
and the work proceeds rapidly. He is coming 
toward the window, and while he sits in the shade 
let us talk to him a_little: 





M.—A., you seem to rather enjoy that kind of 
employment? 

A.—Well, yes, I believe Ido. You see, I think if 
I have any particular forte it isin this line. I get 
on very well in the shop, but once in a while I like 
some such job as this to put through. It makes one 
brown and hearty, and gives him such an appetite 
and thorough good-nature. 

M.—yYou appear to like those men. I notice they 
smile when you come round and speak to them. 


A.—The truth is, I do find quite a tender spot in 
me for them. We are apt to forget that such fel- 
lows are pretty much like ourselvee after all, with 
keen, sensitive feelings and warm hearts, and I like 
to work with them to remind me of it, and to study 
human nature. . 


M.—Do you find it easy to control them? 


A,—If they are well treated they will behave well. 
When anything goes wrong, a word kindly spoken 
is sufficient to make all right again. The other day 
one of them uttered an oath, amd I said, “ That 
wo n’t do, Jimmie; you mus’n’t talk like that,” and 
now every time I come round he looks up and smiles 
in a way that does me good. 


M.—I presume this is so. These men have not 
been rightly educated, and we can not judge of 
what they would become if placed in different cir- 
cumstances. 


A.—No indeed, we can not judge by the appear- 
ance. Many of them are very different from what 
they seem. I listened to a story by one of them 
once that made quite an impression on me at the 
time. It humbled and softened me and made me 
feel that it is the Heart that makes the man, 


M.—What was his story ? 


A.—It was a year or two ago, one cold, dreary 
November afternoon while stopping in Mr. L.’s shop, 
that I listened to it. The air was filled with a bit- 
ter, stinging sleet, that cut one’s face and hands as 
it came driving pitilessly down from the north-east. 
This fellow came in from the storm to buy an old 
coat and warm his.numbed fingers. A rougher look- 
ing specimen I certainly had never seen, and it was 
instinctively that I drew my chair back as he passed, 
he seemed so dirty and was so thoroughly saturated 
with tobacco smoke. Mr. L. began conversation 
with him; his English, however, was so broken as 
to be hardly intelligible. He told Mr. L. he had been 
in this country eight years and had worked steadily, 
having lost but three days. Mr. L. told him that 
was a little unusual, that most fellows had to have a 
“spree” every few weeks. He replied, “I niver got 
drunk but once; no, niver but once. Indade, I 
did n’t; but that was a plenty, shure. When I came 
over, my wife and three little ’uns was left behind, 
and I set to work to earn money to fetch’um. In 
after about three years it was after sinding the 
money to Maggie, I was, and when the time was 
gone for the boat to come in, I said I’ll go down to 
New York, shure, and git ’em along home. I wint 
down and then faith, in place of the vessil, they rid 
from the papers that she was lost at sea in a storm. 
O, lost! lost! my Maggie and my babies lost! Thin, 
your honor, I wint out and drowned it all in a grog- 
shop. Yes,I got dead drunk shure and laid in the 
streets like a dog all that night. And in the morn- 
ing I couldn’t bear to think of it and so, plaze ye, I 
crawled back and got more gin so I might forget it 
all again. But that night whin I came awake and 
sat up by a railing, I seemed like a dog. Oh, what 
would poor Mag say to see me like that! and thin, 
sir, your honor, I sat there and cried like as one of 
my babies did use to; I couldn’t bear to think she 
would know I got drunk. And thin I said, 7’U be a 
man. \’}l do as my Maggie would like me to. I'll 
go to work and be a man and who knows but the 
vessil may come? Thin I got about carrying bricks 
and sometimes when 1 wint up the ladder I couldn’t 
see; just had to feel for the rounds, cause the crying 
would come. But indade in three weeks the vessil 
did come shure, and she wasn’t lost at all and I had 
my Maggie. I niver told her how I got drunk, but 
I niver did but once, and I niver shall agin.” 

A. 8 B. 
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[From the San Jose Mercury.] 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

In the heart of the State of New York, four 
miles south of the beautiful village of Oneida—a 
place of some five thousand inhabitants—is located 
one of the most singular and remarkable institu- 
tions on this continent. We allude to the Associa- 
tion of Christian Perfectionists known as the Oneida 
Community, some account of which, heretofore 
promised, we now propose to lay before our readers. 

It was a beautiful June day, when, in company 
with some cherished friends from Oneida, we rode 
out by well kept farm houses, and along shaded 
avenues of trees, all fragrant with the young breath 
of summer, to the Community’s domain. Visiting 
their various factories, their grand hotel, college and 
other buildings, their elegant park, farm, etc., we 
were every-where cordially received and hospitably 
entertained. We were kindly shown through their 
buildings, and enlightened as to the peculiar social, 
religious, domestic, etc., workings of their Associa- 
tion, all of which were novel and interesting to us, 
and some of which were startling to our precon- 
ceived notions of family arrangement and Christian 
fellowship. But without any unnecessary words we 
will proceed to a plain statement of facts, derived 
in part from personal observation, and also from the 
published circulars of the Community. First then, 
as to 

THEIR EARLY WISTory. 


The Oneida Community was founded by John 
Humphrey Noyes, in 1848. It belongs to the class 
of religious socialisms so common fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but differs in many particulars from all 
others. It is said to be the only religious Commu- 
nity of American origin. Its founder and most of its 
members are descendants of New England Puritans, 
and were in early life converts and laborers in the 
revivals of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. Under the influence of the revival afflatus 
which swept over New England some forty years ago, 
known as the great Finney Revival, Noyes, who was 
then twenty years of age, and some of his present 
associates, passed on to that degree of grace known as 
Christian Perfection. They set up a church of their 
own in Putney, Vermont, where gradually a little 
school of believers, known as Perfectionists, gathered 
around them. Taking much interest in the Fourier 
excitement and in the Brook Farm movement, they, 
in 1846, began cautiously to experiment in Commu- 
nism. In 1847, when the Brook Farm Association 
was breaking up, the Putney Community had just 
entered upon its present social system. But finding 
the pressure of New England Conservatism “ too 
much” for them, they were obliged to break up and 
migrate to Oneida, where the restraints of modern 
civilization were less exacting. Here they estab- 
lished themselves during the following year, and 
have ever since remained. 

THEIR PRESENT STATUS. a 

The Oneida Community numbers two hundred 
members, about equally divided as to sex, with a 
branch known asthe Willow-Place Community, of 
thirty-five members, located on a detached portion 
of the parent Community’s domain, and about a 
mile and a quarter distant. The interests of the 
two Communities are wholly in common, and the 
two families make frequent visits and interchanges 
of members. There is another branch at Walling- 
ford, Ct., of forty members, which is said to be gain- 
ing in strength and importance. 


THEIR TEMPORAL AFFAIRS, 


The property of the Community, which is held 
in common, consists in part of nearly seven hundred 
acres of choice land, under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, on which is located their main dwelling house, 
factories, store, college and other buildings. Their 
factories are located at Willow-place, on a first-class 
water-power of the Sconondoa Creek. They con- 
sist of trap-works, silk-works, forge- and machine- 
shops, employing in all about 130 hands. The 
O. C. steel traps are noted throughout the world 
Where fur-bearing animals are caught. They com- 
prise all sizes, from the small rat-trap to that of 
sufficient strength to hold a grizzly bear. Of these 
traps they manufacture over three hundred thou- 
sand annually. At the silk-works about eighty girls 
are employed, most of them hired from the neigh- 
boring villages, in the manufacture of machine-twist, 
silk ribbons, etc. A short distance up the creek are 
the Community foundry and saw-mill. Upon the 
home farm, formerly, large quantities of the smaller 
fruits—grapes, strawberries and raspberries—were 
produced, and shipped to the various markets; but 
this was attended with much hard labor. The Com- 
munity found more profitable sources of revenue in 
their manufactures, and abandoned that branch of 
fruit-growing except for their own use. They still 
produce large quantities of apples and pears. The 
total net earnings of the Community from 1857 to 
1866 inclusive—ten years—were $180,580. During 
the three years since, their average net earnings have 
exceeded 35,000 per year. 

WHERE THEY LIVE. 
The main building, or family dwelling-house, is of 





brick with stone trimmings, and consists of a center 
and two wings with a tower at either end. It is 180 
feet long by 70 broad, three stories high, and has 
extensions reaching 100 feet in the rear. It is heat- 
ed throughout with steam, elegantly furnished, and 
with all the appliances of a first-class hotel. The 
surroundings are delightful to the eye—beautiful, 
shaded lawns; trees, shrubbery and flowers! cosy 
summer-houses and charming nooks. Here they all 
live as one immense family, the women dividing 
the household duties among themselves, changing 
around, that the work may not become irksome. 
Much of the drudgery, such as laundry work, etc., 
is performed by hired laborers. 

We were ushered into the large reception-room, 
where we were received by Mrs. Noyes, an affable, 
pleasant-faced, elderly woman, with hair short, 
dressed in bloomers. She was unencumbered with 
hoops and stays. The walls of the room were deco- 
rated with pictures. Here we registered our names, 
and on making known our desire to visit the build- 
ing, were introduced to several of the members, one 
of whom, a young man of culture and intelligence, 
chaperoned us through the place. They have their 
library, museum, printing-office, lecture and family 
visiting-room with stage and curtain, laboratory for 
experiments in chemistry, nursery for children, etc. 
We omit a more detailed description of the prem- 
ises, and pass on to 

NOW THEY LIVE. 

We now approach the “ startling” feature of our 
subject. We have already stated that the theology 
of the Community is Perfectionism. Their soci- 
ology, they claim, is Bible Communism, which 
means, according to their interpretation of it, abso- 
lute freedom in the sexual relations. That we may 
not misrepresent them upon this point we copy 
from their CircuLar as follows, begging pardon of 
our readers for the plainness of certain portions of 
the language : 

“ Marriage, not less than the looser sexual institu- 
tions, places woman in the power of man. The lib- 
erty of marriage, as commonly understood and prac- 
ticed, is the liberty of a man to sleep habitually with 
a woman, liberty to please himself alone in his deal- 
ings with her, liberty to expose her to child-bearing 
without care or consultation. The term Free Love, 
as understood by the Oneida Community, does not 
mean any such freedom of sexual proceedings as this. 
The household arrangements of our families provide 
sleeping apartments for the sexes, and, as far as pos- 
sible and agreeable, for individuals. The theory of 
sexual interchange which governs all the general 
measures of the Community, is just that which in 
ordinary society governs the proceedings in courtship. 
It is the theory of the equal rights of women and 
men, and the freedom of both from habitual and 
legal obligations to personal fellowship. It is the 
theory that love after marriage, and always and for- 
ever, should be what it is before marriage—a glowing 
attraction on both sides, and not the odious obliga- 
tion of one party and the sensual recklessness of the 
other. Besides all this, Oneida Communists have a 
special theory in regard to the act of sexual inter- 
course itself, which places it under unusual restric- 
tions. They hold that two distinct kinds of sexual 
intercourse ought to be recognized ; one simply social 
and the other propagative; and that the propagative 
should only be exercised when propagation is in- 
tended and mutually agreed upon. bel * * 
Sexual intercourse without the propagative act (except 
when propagation is intended) is all that we tolerate 
in Free Love ; and this will sooner or later be known 
to be a very different affair from that kind of sexual 
commerce against which all criminal statutes are 
directed. * * * The thing we have done, for 
which we are called “ Free Lovers,” is simply this: 
We have left the simple form of marriage and ad- 
vanced to the complex stage of it. e have no 
quarrel with those who believe in exclusive dual 
marriage and faithfully observe it, but we have con- 
cluded that for us there isa better way. The honor and 
faithfulness that constitute an ideal marriage, may 
exist between two hundred as weil. as two; while 
the guarantees for women and children are much 
greater in the Community than they can be in any 
private family. The results of the complex system 
we may sum up by saying that men are rendered 
more courteous, women more winning, children are 
better born, and both sexes are personally free.” 

No exclusiveness is tolerated, and of course all 
feelings of jealousy, anger and hatred are guarded 
against and suppressed. Brotherly love, and kind- 
ness toward each other, coupled with the higher 
love for Christ, are claimed to be the actuating mo- 
tives of their lives. They hold that as Christ taught 
that in heaven there is no marrying or giving in 
marriage, so he also taught his disciples to pray for 
his will to be “done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
They use no tea or coffee, spirituous liquors of any 
kind, or tobacco; and, singular though it may seem, 
in view of their common method of living, their 
appearance is not that of sensualists. The dress 
of the women renders them exceedingly plain and 
not particularly attractive; but they seemed much 
more intelligent, and, if we may use the word, 
loveable than the Mormon women. Diyested of 





its promiscuous features of sexual interchange, 
their singular mode of living would be in. many 
respects pleasant and conducive of happiness, as 
it is economical and mutually protective. 


STIRPICULTURE. 

This word, meaning race-culture, or ‘the improve- 
ment of human beings by scientific breeding, has a 
place in the O. C., vocabulary. One would naturally 
suppose that but few if any children would be born 
of such promiscuous relations; but such is not the 
case. There are many beautiful and intelligent chil- 
dren. They are under the care and guidance of the 
mothers, subject to the general regulations of the 
family. They have no children except such as are 
agreed upon in the scientific councils of the society. 
Temperament, color of hair and eyes, development 
of brain, culture, character, physical health, etc., are 
all considered in the matter of procreation, and they 
point to the results of their experiments with no lit- 
tle pride and satisfaction. Upon this point we are 
constrained to make another brief extract from their 
CIRCULAR :~ 

“ Darwin’s discovery of the principles of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest among the 
lower forms of life, leads right on to the improve- 
ment of man by voluntary selection. If strawberries 
can be developed by care in selecting and crossing, 
from the insignificant field variety to the magnificent 
Triomphe de Gand ; if pigeons can be made into 
pouters and fan-tails; if, as Lord Somerville has 
said, the sheep-breeder can chalk out the form which 
he fancies on paper, and in a few generations can 
bring up his flock to that exact pattern, what sense 
is there to neglect to apply this agency to the eleva- 
tion of the human race? In ordinary society the 
application of science in this direction is almost im- 
possible. Experiment is impossible. Good results 
are only obtained by chance. Mating is left to the 
same irresponsible, careless guidance that prevails 
among the buffaloes and antelopes of the prairie; 
and if a mistake is made there is no remedy. * * * 
In the Community are the requisite numbers, 
the requisite culture and character, the varied de- 
velopment, the theory and practice of self-culture, 
and above ail the freedom for experiment, that are 
necessary to found a bureau of stirpiculture. 

WHY THEY ARE TOLERATED. 

It may be asked, “ Why is it that such practices are 
tolerated in a religious community—practices repug- 
nant to every enlightened sense of civilization, and 
in violation of the laws of the State of New York?” 
We asked that question of an intelligent gentleman 
of Oneida. The answer was that the Community 
added largely to the business importance of the 
place. They dealt extensively with the, outside 
world, and were very honorable in all their dealings. 
They took no part in politics, were peaceable, indus- 
trious, temperate, kindly disposed towards every- 
body, and attended strictly to their own business; 
and that nobody felt inclined to interfere with 
them. 

There is much that might be added with reference 
to their religious belief, their social customs, methods 
of culture, etc., but we have already occupied all 
the space we can well spare to the subject. 


[From the Galaxy.] 
MARK TWAIN ON TRAVESTY. 

When I published a squib recently, in which I said 
I was going to edit an Agricultural Department in 
this magazine, I certainly did not desire to deceive 
any body. I had not the remotest desire to play up- 
on any one’s confidence with a practical joke, for he is 
a pitiful creature indeed who will degrade the dig- 
nity of his humanity to the contriving of the witless 
invertions that go by that name. I purposely wrote 
the thing as absurdly and as extravagantly as it 
could be written, in order to be sure and not mislead 
hurried or heedless readers: for I spoke of launch- 
ing a triumphal barge upon a desert, and planting a 
tree of prosperity in a mine—a tree whose fragrance 
should slake the thirst of the naked, and whose 
branches should spread abroad till they washed the 
shores of-etc., etc. I thought that manifest lunacy 
like that would protect the reader. But to make 
assurance absolute, and show that I did not and 
could not seriously mean to attempt an Agricultural 
Department, I stated distinctly in my postscript that 
I did not know any thing about Agriculture. But 
alas! right there is where I made my worst mistake 
—for that remark seems to have recommended my 
proposed Agriculture more than any thing else. It 
lets a little light in on me, and I fancy I perceive 
that the farmers feel a little_bored, sometimes, by 
the oracular profundity of agricultural editors who 
“know it all.” In fact, one of my correspondents 
suggests this (for that unhappy squib has deluged 
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me with letters about potatoes, and eabbages, and 
hominy, and vermicelli, and maccaroni, and all the 
other fruits, cereals, and vegetables that ever grew 
on earth; and if I get done answering questions 
about the best way of raising these things before I 
go raving crazy, I shall be thankful, and shall never 
write obscurely for fun any more). 

Shall I tell the reason why [ have unintentionally 
succeeded in fooling so many people? It was be- 
cause some of them only read a little of the squib I 
wrote and jumped to the conclusion that it was se- 
rious, and the rest did not read it at all, but heard of 
my agricultural venture at second-hand. Those 
cases 1 could not guard against, of course. To 
write a burlesque so wild that its pretended facts 
will not be accepted in perfect good faith by some- 
body, is very nearly an impossible thing to do. It is 
because, in some instances, the reader is a person 
who never tries to deceive any body himself, and 
therefore is not expecting any one to wantonly prac- 
tise a deception upon him ; and in this case the only 
person dishonored is the man who wrote the bur- 
lesque. In other instances the “nub” or moral of 
the burlesque—if its object be to enforce a truth— 
escapes notice in the superior glare of something in 
the body of the burlesque itself. And very often this 
“moral” is tagged on at the bottom, and the reader, 
not knowing that it is the key of the whole thing and 
the only important paragraph in the article, tran- 
quilly turns up his nose at it and leaves it unread. 
One can deliver a satire with telling force through 
the insidious medium of a travesty, if he is careful 
not to overwhelm the satire with the extraneous 
interest of the travesty, and so bury it from the 
reader’s sight and leave him a joked and defrauded 
victim, when the honest intent was to add to either 
his knowledge or his wisdom. I have had a deal of 
experience in burlesques and their unfortunate apt- 
ness to deceive the public, and this is why I tried 
hard to make that agricultural one so broad and so 
perfectly palpable that even a one-eyed potato could 
see it; and yet, as I speak the solemn truth, it fooled 
one of the ablest agricultural editors in America! 


PLANTED. 
I held my baby on my knee, 
My blue-eyed Bessie, three years old; 
She laid her dimpled cheek on mine, 
And in my ear her trouble told. 


“Papa, pease may me go to school, 

Like Sister Nell and Tatie Snow ?” 
Then as I smiled she begged again, 

With kisses sweet, “ Pease may me go?” 


“ When Bessie grows as large as Nell, 
Then she may go to school,” I said. 
“But mother’s words and father’s rules 

Are quite enough for this small head.” 


She said no more, but sat awhile 
“Thinking her think,” then ran away; 
And as I turned to work again, 
I heard her in the yard at play. 


Then mother called, ‘“ Come, Bessie, come; 
’Tis time to go to sleep, you know.” 

“O dear mamma, pease let me stay ! 
I’se panted, ’tause I want to grow.” 


*T was true! for there our baby stood, 
With feet fast planted in the ground, 

While water-pot and garden tools, 
Ready for use, lay scattered round. 


On mother’s second call she came, 
With rumpled dress and muddy shoe, 
And looking up quite grieved, she said, 
“Why tan’t me grow, as flowers do?” 
— Young Folks. 


—Congress in its session just closed, as we under- 
Stand, settled the matter of income exemption to 
social and religious Communities by inserting in its 
Tax bill a provision allowing to each five of the 
members of such societies, and any fraction over, less 
than five, the same amount of exemption that is 
allowed to individual incomes, the exemption to ex- 


tend to taxes due and unpaid. That is, for the past 
two years, each group of five persons and any frac- 
tion over, less than five, in such societies, is allowed 
an exemption of $1,000 a year, and for the present 
and future an exemption of $2,000 a year. This os- 
tensibly gives to the incomes of these societies the 
same exemption that is allowed to individual in- 
comes; but so far as the O. CO. is concerned, at least, 
it practically is only about half the amount the dif- 
ferent members would be allowed if taxed as indi- 
viduals, It however relieves the O. C. of three- 
fifths of the tax assessed upon it for the past two 
years by Commissioner Delano’s ruling. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Mr. WALLACE says that there is not in Europe a 
single white animal or bird except a few Arctic 
species, to whom the color of snow is a protection. 
A white rabbit would be more likely to be seen by 
a hawk thanadark one. A white wild-cat would 
have less chance than any other to secure his prey. 


And yet in domestication the white color appears | - 


so frequently as to show that it is no more unnatural 
than any other. Mr Wallace sees in this a proof 
of the doctrine of “Natural Selections,’ of which 
he and Darwin are independent supporters. 

NvuMERoOvs cases have occurred in which persons 
struck by lightning have been said to show on the 
body a picture of a tree near which they were. 
Experiments with the monster induction coil of the 
London Polytechnic seem to prove that the supposed 
arborescent mark is the definition, so as to be seen 
on the surface, of the branching veins of the body. 
It is possible, as has been often asserted in cases of 
death by lightning, that metallic substances may be 
melted, and leave their traces on the body in the 
shape of a film of gold or silver. 

Doctor DEcAIsnE, of Paris, has studied the effects 
of the sewing-machine on six hundred and sixty- 
one operators, and concludes that the resulting pains 
in the back and limbs complained of by those who 
use sewing-machines do not differ from those in the 
case of any severe muscular exertion. Doctor De- 
caisne can not find that diseases of the stomach, 
or hysterical affections, or any other kind of trouble 
of which the machine is accused, are any more 
frequent among operators upon them than among 
other workwomen. He prefers those worked with 
a single pedal, and thinks with them there is not 
the slightest danger, except what may be common 
to all cases of overwork. 


THE new explosive substance named dynamite, 
invented by M. Nobel, has almost superceded the use 
of gunpowder in the blasting operations carried on 
throughout the North-German Confederation, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Great Britian. In Prussia, there are no fewer than 
four manufactories of dynamite, viz.; two at Cologne, 
one near Hamburg, and one at Charlottenburg. It 
is obtained by imbibing a very porous species of 
silica with nitro-glycerine, and posesses a blasting 
power eight times stronger than that of ordinary 
powder, while its cost is considerably less. Dynam- 
ite may be wetted, without its efficacy being in the 
slightest degree impaired ; a quality that renders it 
invaluable for operations under water, upon sub- 
merged rocks. The smoke and odor emitted by it 
in the blasting processes of subterraneous mines are 
much less hurtful and offensive than those of com- 
mon powder. —Appletons’ Journal. 


MICHIGAN A MAGNET. 


Tue discovery of several wells of magnetic or 
magnetized water in Michigan, has given rise toa 
novel theory, which is thus propounded by one of 
its advocates: “ The fact that electric wells, or wells 
whose waters have magnetic properties, do exist, is 
now generally conceded. That the discovery of 
these peculiar wells is confined to the central portion 
of this State is also well known, and the probability 
that they will always be limited to Michigan, is to 
the mind of every scientific man a fixed fact. Let 
a person, to whom this idea has ever occurred, take 





the pains to glance at a map of this State, and he 





will be astonished at the resemblance which the 
outline of the lower peninsula ‘has to an ordinary 
magnet. The great lakes which surround it, do, 
in fact, form an enormous horseshoe-magnet, with a 
proportionate current of electricity constantly  cir- 
culating through those vast bodies of water, and 
from the different poles of the magnet across the 
southern and central portions of the State—com- 
pletely saturating, as it were, the earth, air, and 
water, with this powerful agent. 

“ Science teaches us that, whenever two bodies of 
matter assume certain positions to each other, a cur- 
rent of electricity is immediately formed, and the 
intensity of that current (other things being equal) 
will be in proportion to the size of the bodies 
brought in contact. Now, with Lake Michigan on 
the west, Lakes Huron and St. Clair, and the straits © 
on the east, united at the apex by a narrow strait, 
we have all the necessary qualifications to form a 
huge galvanic battery, and the conclusion is inevita- 
ble. 


“ Again, electricity always seeks the best conduc- 
tors, and, in its passage across the State, the water, 
being a better conductor than either earth or air, 
is more highly charged. But the surface-water, 
having its electricity constantly drawn off by sur- 
rounding objects, is enfeebled, while the lower strata 
are powerfully impregnated. On exposure to ex- 
ternal influences, this, however, gradually passes off, 
which accounts for persons not finding this quality 
in water which has been transported a distance 
from the wells.” 


Professor Vedzie, of Michigan, has made a report 
relative to the alleged magnetic wells, in which he 
asserts that water is “not capable of receiving and 
retaining that peculiar state of polarity called mag- - 
netic,” but that the magnetic property is developed 
in the iron tubing of the wells; and that iron tubes 
of the same dimensions, suspended in a vertical 
position in earth, air, or water, would exhibit the 
same magnetic phenomena. 

—Appletons’ Journal. 


{From the Utica Herald.] 
ABOUT A PIC-NIC. 


JENKINS RELATES HIS EXPERIENCE. 

Maria Ann recently determined to go to a pjc-nic. 
Maria Ann is my wife--unfortunately. She had 
planned to go it alone, so far as I was concerned, on 
that pic-nic excursion ; but when I heard about it I 
determined to assist. She pretended she was very 
glad; but I don’t believe she was. “It will do you 
good to get away from your work for a day, poor 
fellow,” she said, “and we shall so much enjoy a 
cool morning ride on the cars, and dinner in the 
woods.” 

On the morning of that memorable day Maria Ann 
got up at five o’clock. About three minutes later 
she disturbed my slumbers and told me to come to 
breakfast. I told her I was not hungry, but it didn’t 
make a bit of difference, 1 had to get up. The sun 
was up; I had no idea the sun began business so 
early in the morning, but there he was. 

“Now,” said Maria Ann, “we must fly around 
for the cars start at half-past six. Eat all the break- 
fast you can, for you won't get any thing more be- 
fore noon.” 

I could not eat any thing at that time in the morn- 
ing, and it was just as well I could not, for I had all 
I could do. There was ice to be pounded to go 
around the pail-of ice-cream, and the sandwiches to 
be cut, and I thought I never should get the legs of 
the chicken fixed so that I could put the cover on 
the big basket. Maria Ann flew around and piled 
up groceries for me to pack, and gave directions to 
the girl about taking care of the house, and was put- 
ing on her new dress all at once. There is a great 
deal of energy in that woman—perhaps a trifle too 
much. 

At twenty minutes past six I stood on the front 
steps with a basket on one arm and Maria Ann’s 
water-proof on the other, and a pail in each hand, 
and a bottle of vinegar in my coat-skirt pocket, 
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There was a camp-chair hung on me somewhere, too 
but I forget just how. 

“Now,” said Maria Ann, “we must run, or we 
shall not catch the cars.” 

“ Maria,” said I, “that is a reasonable idea. How 
do you suppose 1 can run with all this freight?” 

“You must, you brute. You always try to tease 
me. If you don’t want a scene on the streets you 
will start, too.” 

So I ran. 

I had one comfort at least. Maria Ann fell down 
and broke her parasol. She called me a brute again 
because I laughed. Maria drove me all the way to 
the depot on a brisk trot, and we got om the cars; 
but neither of us could get a seat, and I could not 
find any place where I could set the things down, so 
I stood there and held them. 

“ Maria,” I said in winning accents, “ how is this 
for a cool morning ride?” 

Said she, “ You're a brute, Jenkins.” 

Said I, “ My love, you have made that remark be- 
fore.” 

I kept my courage up, yet I knew there would 
be an hour’of wrath when we got home. While we 
were getting out of the cars the bottle in my pocket 
got broke, and consequently I had one boot half full 
of vinegar all day. That kept me pretty quiet, and 
Maria Ann ran off with a big-whiskered music 
teacher, and lost her fan, and got her feet wet, and 
tore her dress, and enjoyed herself much after the 
fashion of pic-nic goers. I thought it never would 
come dinner-time, and Maria called me a pig be- 
cause I wanted to open our basket before the rest of 
the baskets were open. 

At last dinner time came, “ the nice dinner in the 
woods,” you know. Over three thousand little red 
ants had got into our dinner, and they were worse 
to pick out than fish bones. The ice-cream had 
melted, and there was no vinegar for the cold meat, 
except what was in my boot, and of course that was 
of noimmediate use. The music teacher spilled a 
cup of hot coffee on Maria’s head, and pulled all her 
frizzes off trying to wipe off the coffee with his 
handkerchief. Then I sat on a piece of raspberry 
pie, and spoiled my white pants, and concluded I 
didn’t want anything more. I had to stand up 
against a tree the rest of the afternoon. The day 
afforded considerable variety, compared to every- 
day office life ; but there were so many little draw- 
bucks that I did not enjoy it so much as I might 
have done. 


ITEMS. 
THERE is a great strike of laborers at Mulhouse, 
France ; 14,000 men being idle. 
M. Prevost-ParaDo., the new French Minister 
to this country, has arrived in Washington. 


ANOTHER destructive fire has occurred at Con- 
stantinople, by which 1,500 houses were destroyed. 

A COLORED cadet at West Point has made com- 
plaints of ill-treatment from his fellow cadets. The 
Secretary of War has appointed a court to examine 
the matter. 

REAR ADMIRAL DAHLGREN died at Washington 
on the 12th inst. of heart disease. Senator Norton, 
of Minnesota, died of consumption, at the same 
place, on the 14th. : 

Tue Ccumenical Council has adopted the dog- 
ma of Papal infallibility by a vote of 450 to 88. 
The decree was to be officially promulgated with 
solemn ceremonies on the 18th inst. 

Tue trial of the Fenians implicated in the late 
raid on Canada has been held at Canadaigua. The 
prisoners were found guilty, and have been sen- 
tenced to fines and imprisonment. 

Jonn LoTtHRoP MotixEy has been removed from 
the post of Minister to the Court of St. James, and 
ex-Senator Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, has been appointed as his successor. 

A procession of Irish Orangemen in New York, 
celebrating the battle of the Boyne, was attacked by 
Irishmen of a different faith, and a riot ensued, in 
which several persons were killed and a good many 
wounded. 


THE report of a massacre of Christians at Pekin 


on the 2ist of June is now believed to be false. Pri- 
vate dispatches have been received at Paris, dated 
at Pekin one day after the reported massacre, that 
make no allusion to such an event. 

Conaress has passed the Tax bill, the Funding 
bill, the Army bill, the Naturalization bill, the In- 
dian Appropriation bill, the bill for the reconstruc- 
tion of Georgia, and the bill granting the widow of 
President Lincoln a pension of $3,000 per year. 
The two Houses adjourned sine die at five P. M. last 
Friday. 

Tue President has received two official dispatches 
announcing that war has been declared between 
France and Prussia. The first dispatch says that the 
declaration made by France is in words to the fol- 
lowing effect: France rejects the insults offered 
her by Prussia, and declares war against that power. 
The second dispatch gives Prussia’s answer, which 
isto the effect that she accepts the declaration of 
war made by France, and is ready for the contest. 
Austria professes neutrality unless a third power in- 
tervene. Troops are moving rapidly, and the agita- 
tion in Paris and London is very great. The price 
of gold advanced in New York on Friday between 
two and three per cent, closing at 116}. 





In the case of most birds the male has a much 
more gaudy plumage than the female. The reason 
is that the latter sits on the nest, and is much more 
exposed to the attacks of hawks, etc. She, therefore, 
stands in special need of concealment. Sometimes, 
however, it is the male that sits on the nest. In 
these cases he is quite plain, and the female has 
the bright colors. When both sexes are conspicu- 
ously colored—like the kingfishers, parrots, wood- 
peckers, and some others—the nest is either in a 
dark hole or protected by a dome. 


THE WIFE'S BECAUSE. 

It is not because your heart is mine—mive only— 
Mine alone; 

It is not because you chose me, weak and lonely, 
For your own; 

Not because the earth is fairer, and the skies 
Spread above you 

Are more radiant for the shining of your eyes, 
That I love you! 


It is not because the world’s perplexed meaning 
Grows more clear, 

And the parapets of heaven, with angels leaning, 
Seem more near; 

And Nature sings of praise with all her voices 
Since yours spoke, 

Since with my silent heart that now rejoices, 
Love awoke. 


Nay, not because your hand holds heart and life 
At your will, 

Soothing, hushing all its discord, making strife 
Calm and still; 

Teaching Trust to fold her wings, nor ever roam 
From her nest; z 

Teaching Love that her securest, safest home 
Must be rest. 


But because this human love, though true and 
sweet— 
Yours and mine— 
Has been sent by Love more tender, more com- 
plete, 
More divine, 
That it leads our hearts to rest at last in heaven, 
Far above you, 
Do I take thee as a gift that God has-given— 
And I love you! 


— Adelaide Procter. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 


G. M. L.—0. “1. You speak of the Trumbull 
Phalanx for sale. Are you going to buy it? 2. Do 
you think of starting a Community there ?” 

1. We are not intending to buy the property of 
the Trumbull Phalanx. 


2. We do not think of starting any new Commu- 
nities at present. 








inouncenents : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. f 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
tg, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bretze Commu- 
xisM or Complex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors; and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiinarorp Community), WALLINGFORD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALiinarorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

SALVATION FROM Sin, THE Exp or Curistian Fatrx; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Crrcutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

TueTrarrza’s Gowe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Maxey Conrinancu; or Self-conirol in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 


Back Vo.umes or tug“ Crrcenar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar offiee. 

Massns. Tauswer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have the History or American Soctausus, and the 
Trapren's Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
out other publications. 





